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EDITORIAL - - - 


A  rt  Galleries  and  Museums  are  very  much 
Z_\  in  the  picture  these  days.  In  some 
1  Vquarters  there  is  an  air  of  surprise  at 
the  remarkable  number  of  visitors  who  have 
been  attracted  to  special  exhibitions.  .And 
there  is  much  evidence  of  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  affairs  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  Fine  .Arts.  It  is  all  very 
exciting. 

The  function  of  the  .Arts  Council  was 
implicit  in  its  original  name  ‘The  Council  for 
Encouragement  of  .Music  and  the  .Arts' 
(C.E.M.A.  for  short).  In  Scotland  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  still  in  process  of  development  and  there 
are  signs  of  a  closer  co-operation  with  the 
other  state-sponsored  institution,  the  British 
Council,  which,  in  spite  of  ill-natured  and 
ill-judged  criticism,  will  help  us  to  become 
more  internationally  minded. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  all  that:  Civic 
.Authorities  are  likely  to  receive  powers  which 
will  enable  them  to  regard  Museums  and  .Art 
Galleries  as  capable  of  playing  a  new  role  in 
educational  and  re-creational  spheres. 

The  chief  reason  why  some  museums  have, 
in  the  past,  merited  the  sneer  of  ‘Mausoleum’, 
was  because  those  who  should  have  assumed 
responsibility  were  content  to  leave  collec¬ 
tions  and  buildings  unmolested,  unsupported 
and  uncared  for.  Cinderella  appears  to  be 
within  sight  of  the  glass  slippers,  and  her 
Prince— in  the  form  of  increased  state  and 
civic  support — is  looking  out  for  her. 

.Art  Galleries  are  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  works  of  art.  But  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  concerned  in  establishing, 
developing  and,  if  need  be,  inventing 
methods  which  will  lead  to  high  standards 
of  appreciation.  The  Government  has  made 
a  start.  Should  not  the  next  step  be  taken  by 
the  LIniversitics? 


I.  F.  GRANT 

Am  Ili4‘  Folk 


The  idea  of  founding  Am  Fasgadh  first 
came  to  me  in  1934.  The  wish  that  the 
people  of  the  Highlands  could  have  a 
museum  on  the  lines  of  the  folk  museums  of 
Scandinavia;  the  realisation  that  if  much  of 
the  old  setting  of  our  daily  life  was  to  be 
saved,  there  was  little  time  for  delay;  the 
possibility  of  buying  a  little  disused  church 
on  Iona  and  the  receipt  of  a  small  legacy  all 
precipitated  the  decision  to  form  a  Highland 
folk  museum  imself  since  no  society  was 
taking  steps  to  do  so.  I  called  it  Am  Fasgadh 
the  .Shelter — because  it  was  to  shelter 
homely  ancient  Highland  things  from  de¬ 
struction. 

The  first  year  the  e.xhibits  were  arranged 
rather  sparsely  round  the  walls.  By  the  second 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  floor  space  into 
bays.  By  the  third  the  building  was  choc-a- 
bloc  and  either  enlargement  or  a  move  had 
to  be  planned. 

A  temporary  sojourn  at  Faggan  was  a  time 
of  arrested  development  because  the  war 
broke  out  soon  after  the  mo\e.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  undertake  forays  to  the 
Islands  and  all  over  the  Highlands  to  collect, 
and  there  were  comparati\ely  few  visitors 
owing  to  petrol  restrictions.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  event  was  a  threat  by  the  authorities 
to  commandeer  the  building  for  storing 
evacuees'  furniture.  This  called  forth  wonder¬ 
ful  expressions  of  affection  for  the  collection 
by  numbers  of  people.  The  thought  of  their 
goodwill  has  heartened  its  founder  on  manv 
a  stey  brae  in  carrying  on  the  museum. 

Finally  I  found  and  bought  the  present 
home  of  the  collection.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
Georgian  house  close  to  the  station  at 
Kingussie.  The  layout  is  particularly  suitable 
for  displaying  a  collection  and  it  has  three 
acres  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  cottages. 
On  1st  June  1944  the  new  Am  Fasgadh  was 
opened  to  visitors. 

The  collection  tries  to  show  different 
aspects  of  the  material  setting  of  life  in  the 


Highlands  in  byegone  days.  But  because  this 
is  but  the  husk  of  the  old  life  so  far  as  possible 
exhibits  are  accompanied  by  copies  of  the 
working  songs  or  stories  or  superstitions 
associated  with  them.  A  collection  of  heraldic 
shields  designed  by  the  present  Lord  Lyon 
reminds  visitors  of  the  high  pride  in  their 
lineage  and  their  clan  which  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  are  many 
‘treasures*  from  old  Highland  houses — snufi' 
boxes,  brooches  and  the  like.  Many  of  these 
things  were  not  home-made,  but  a  collection 
that  did  not  show  some  of  the  things  habitu¬ 
ally  imported  into  the  Highlands  would  be 
misleading  and  suggest  that  we  lived  in 
barbarous  isolation. 

Upstairs  one  wing  is  devoted  to  textiles,  a 
collection  of  colours  produced  from  vegetable 
dyes,  a  quantity  of  the  homespun  blankets 
and  bed-covers — the  latter  showing  an 
infinite  variety  from  subtle  blends  of  colour¬ 
ing  to  daring  combinations — and  of  High¬ 
land  linens,  fine  and  coarse.  There  is  also  a 
complete  sequence  of  the  implements  used 
for  preparing  the  yarn  and  for  weaving — 
both  the  more  primitive  forms  and  the 
introductions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  next  room  there  are  tools  and 
examples  of  the  different  crafts — home¬ 
made  wooden  vessels  in  great  variety,  for 
where  natural  birch  and  pine  abounded  the 
people  worked  for  home  use  and  for  sale  and 
a  cooper  was  to  be  found  in  every  village. 
On  the  West  Coast  where  there  was  dense 
scrub  the  people  excelled  at  basket-making 
and  in  the  wind-swept  islands  bent  grass  was 
used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  chair-seats 
brushes,  ‘ciosans*  for  holding  meal  and 
horse-collars.  The  making  of  horn  things  was 
a  tinkers’  craft,  the  processes  of  which  they 
kept  to  themselves.  There  are  examples  of 
these  and  of  other  crafts. 

In  this  room  there  are  two  other  groups  of 
exhibits:  Charms — several  of  which  are  pre- 
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historic  artefacts  (the  association  between 
places  and  things  connected  with  the  Good 
People  and  prehistoric  remains  is  very  close 
in  the  Highlands)  and  a  collection  of 
toddy  ladles  and  other  relics  of  the  convivial 
past. 

Books  I  including  an  old  lesson  book  of 
appalling  dryness),  musical  instruments  that 
have  set  Highland  feet  dancing,  implements 
for  sport  and  poaching  in  great  variety  are 
in  another  room.  And  beyond  that  weapons 
— any  picture  of  the  past  life  of  the  Highlands 
would  be  inadequate  without  them — but 
their  high  price  puts  them  almost  outwith 
my  reach  and  insures  that  they  are  in  little 
need  of ‘sheltering'. 

Pottery  (with  the  exception  of  some  primi¬ 
tive  stuff  made  in  Lew  is)  and  glass  had  to  be 
imported.  It  was  much  prized  in  the  days  of 
difficult  transport.  The  distribution  of  certain 
patterns  is  interesting. 


One  end  of  the  next  room  is  arranged  to 
suggest  a  parlour.  A  collection  of  chairs  in 
this  room  is  of  special  significance.  They  are 
obviously  of  country  workmanship  but  they 
all  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  great 
styles  of  W  estern  Europe.  They  illustrate  a 
point  of  cardinal  importance.  In  the  High¬ 
lands  there  was  no  separate  ‘peasant  culture’ 
because  society  was  homogeneous  and  the 
traditions  of  the  people  were  aristocratic. 
The  finer  plenishings  brought  north  by  the 
chiefs  and  lairds  were  seen  and  copied  by 
local  craftsmen.  In  another  room  there  are 
purely  local  types  of  furniture. 

Other  groups  of  exhibits  include  clothing 
— beautiful  tartans  and  fine  silk  scar\es  for 
bettermost  wear  (the  latter  not  made  in  the 
Highlands),  and  the  workaday  ‘drugget’ 
petticoats  in  gay  stripe  effects  and  the 
mutches  that  once  so  charmingly  framed 
Highland  faces. 


interior,  i.favis  cottage 

In  anotlicr  room  there  are  collections  of 
utensils  used  for  cooking,  lighting  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Iron  had  to  be  imported  and  was  a 
luxury  and  the  amount  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  often  indicates  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  district  from  which  they  came. 

The  agricultural  implements  are  housed 
in  a  shed  outside.  They  show  more  district 
variations  than  the  tools  or  the  textile 
implements.  The  dairy  things  arc  housed  in 
the  reconstruction  of  an  old  dairy. 

The  old  Highland  houses  were  mainly 
built  of  drystone  walling,  turves  and  thatch. 
To  reconstruct  them  it  is  essential  to  get 
someone  skilled  in  the  ancient  crafts  to  build 
them  exactly  in  the  traditional  way  and 
I  deeply  regret  that  lack  of  funds  has  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  building  reconstructions  of 
them  while  men  with  the  traditional  skill 
were  still  to  be  found. 

The  first  cottage  that  we  built  is  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  type  characteristic  of  Inver¬ 
ness-shire.  It  is  a  perfect  adaptation  to 


conditions  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  sheltered  country  with 
natural  timber.  The  fairlv 
high  roof  is  very  heavy, 
for  under  a  thick  layer  of 
thatch  it  is  constructed  of 
layers  of  divots  on  a  wooden 
framework.  Therefore  the 
whole  structure  rests  upon 
pairs  of  ‘cabers’  planted  in 
the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
The  materials  of  the  cottage, 
undressed  stone,  timber  in 
the  round,  and  heather  sods 
are  local — a  fringe  of  heather 
arranged  along  the  edge  of 
the  roof  most  effectively 
carries  off  the  rain-drip. 

The  second  cottage  is 
typical  of  the  wind-swept 
Isle  of  Lewis  and  is  of  a  kind 
that,  with  local  variations,  is 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Outer 
Islands.  (The  rounded  ends 
are  of  wider  distribution).  It 
is  much  lower  and  offers  the 
minimum  resistance  to  the 
wind.  The  walls  are  double 
with  a  core  of  sand  and  the  comparatively 
slight  roof  timbers  rest  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  walls  and  the  rain-water  percolates 
through  the  core  of  sand. 

This  cottage  was  built  under  the  close 
personal  direction  of  a  frail  old  man  from 
Lewis  who  has  since  died.  I  have  used  it  to 
illustrate  the  earliest  form  of  fire-place — a 
hearth  built  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Beside  the  Lewds  cottage  is  a  reconstruction 
of  one  of  the  little  water-mills  to  be  found  in 
districts  where  the  Norse  occupation  was 
once  predominant.  The  small  horizontal 
wheel  is  placed  directly  under  the  mill-stones 
and  it  turns  the  uppermost  one  by  means  of 
a  spindle.  The  wheel  and  stones  are  original. 

The  third  cottage  is  of  a  later  type  that  was 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.  It  is  a  mason-built  but-and-ben  with 
fireplaces  and  chimney  flues  in  each  gable. 
There  were  local  variations  in  the  kind  of 
thatching  used. 

The  museum  owes  a  good  deal  to  the 
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stimulus  that  its  visitors  bring:  modern 
workers  whose  comparisons  of  old  imple¬ 
ments  and  craftsmanship  with  their  own 
highly  mechanised  methods  are  sometimes 
illuminating;  children,  whose  fresh  interest 
was  summed  up  by  one  little  girl  in  the  com¬ 
ment,  ‘this  is  realler  than  history';  people  of 
Highland  blood  from  the  industrial  cities 
and  overseas,  whose  pious  interest  in  the 


setting  of  their  ancestors  is 
one  of  the  greatest  rewards 
I  receive;  the  learned  and 
the  specialist;  the  simple 
and  unsophisticated,  such  t 

as  the  housewife,  who  after 
a  long  inspection  of  the 
cooking  utensils  said:  “Well 
this  is  a  sensible  sort  of 
museum'  and  one  felt  that 
history  and  the  past  would 
always  have  a  tinge  more 
of  significance  for  her; 
above  all  the  country 
people  themselves,  for 
whom  the  museum  was 
primarily  created  and  from 
whom  I  have  learned  so  very 
much.  Lingering  among 
the  old  things,  they  have 
said  over  and  o\  er  again  that  they  brought 
back  the  intimate  remembrance  of  the  long 
dead,  beloved  people  whom  they  had  seen 
using  them.  I  hope  and  dare  to  believe 
that  in  this  struggling  little  museum  there 
does  exist  some  sense  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  people  of  the  Highlands,  the  race 
from  which  I  am  so  proud  to  have 
sprung. 
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Let  us  bc£rin  by  reaching  an  agreement  on 
the  meaning  of  words.  The  word 
Nature  and  the  word  Earth  are 
constantly  being  used  in  totally  different 
senses.  Nature  is  all  that  exists,  all  that  was 
created,  including  man.  In  this  sense  it  was 
understood  by  the  Stoics  or  scholars  (Buffon, 
for  example  in  his  Ef)oques  de  la  Mature). 

But  the  poets  constantly  show  Nature 
opposed  to  man: 

“Do  not  leave  me  alone  with  Nature 
Nature  is  a  temple — the  columns  are  alive’. 
How  many  of  the  verses  of  Lamartine,  Hugo 
and  \’igny  are  no  more  than  dialogues 
between  the  view  and  the  spectator.  Nature 
is  conceived  as  the  sum  total  of  the  forms  and 
forces  which  endure,  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  passes.  Nature  is  eternal, 
infinite  as  God.  But  the  artists  give  the  word 
a  third  meaning:  to  paint  from  nature  or  to 
paint  life-size.  Nature  in  this  sense  conveys 
the  idea  of  truth;  it  is  that  which  is  visible, 
which  may  be  examined,  compared,  meas¬ 
ured,  proved. 

The  word  earth  also  has  many  meanings. 
It  is  the  planet,  this  earthly  ball  of  La 
Fontaine;  it  is  our  world.  The  poets  call  it 
our  mother  or  our  tomb.  Sometimes  it  is 
considered  solely  as  a  mineral  element  and 
becomes  the  world  of  the  geologist.  Thus  it  is 
that  these  words — small  but  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance,  are  constantly  changing  according  to 
different  points  of  view.  The  world  which 
loomed  immense  ‘by  the  light  of  the  lamp' 
one  day  disappears  and  in  our  memory 
becomes  a  strip  of  land. 

Perhaps  for  that  vague,  oddly  fashioned 
word  ‘landscape’  one  should  substitute  ‘out 
of  doors’  or  exterior  ,  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
camera-man).  When  C'orot  departed  with 
his  camp  stool  to  ‘look  for  a  place  to  sit 
down’  he  said  he  was  going  to  woo  his  lair 
lady.  But  in  reality  the  landscape  painter  is 
incapable  of  sitting  still.  He  is  the  hunter, 
the  watchful  fisherman  whose  prey  does  not 


live  in  the  water,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air. 
It  is  the  cloud,  the  meadow,  the  sea  itself. 
The  landscape  painter  is  that  fool  who  tries 
to  enclose  within  the  compass  of  a  tiny  frame 
— not  a  face,  flower,  fruit,  his  bedroom  or  his 
dream,  but  something  even  more  fantastic — 
light,  immeasurable  depth,  that  which  flics 
before  him,  the  intangible,  the  unfathomable. 

It  is  to  this  apparently  absurd  enterprise 
that  nineteenth-century  painting  is  mainly 
devoted,  following  the  example  of  the  cour¬ 
ageous  people  of  Holland  who,  inch  by  inch, 
won  their  land  from  the  sea.  Nature,  which 
till  then  was  a  stretch  of  land,  a  space 
occupied  by  the  flights  of  gods  and  angels, 
ceased  to  be  a  conventional  background,  an 
incidental  setting,  and  gradually  dominated 
the  incident  and  became  in  itself  the  signifi¬ 
cant  aim.  The  chief  actors  in  the  drama  were 
no  longer  armies,  heroes  of  a  tragedy  or  of  an 
idyll,  those  taking  part  in  a  royal  hunting 
scene  or  a  fete.  The  primary  interest  passed 
to  the  elements:  the  conflict  between  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  the  struggle  between  the 
constant  and  the  inconstant,  the  fluid  and 
the  solid,  the  near  and  the  distant.  What 
experiences,  emotions,  reflections,  prefer¬ 
ences,  regrets  or  memories  are  associated 
with  this  game  of  lines,  values,  contrasts, 
relationships,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  remained  at  the  level  of  a  game. 

However  far  the  landscape  painter  may 
fall  short — as  he  so  often  does — from  natural¬ 
istic  detail,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
work  comes  from  within.  No  landscape  has 
the  slightest  chance  of  enduring  unless  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  individual's  inner  and  outer 
life,  the  light  and  dark  which  each  one 
carries  within  himself.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  success  in  this  particular  subject  is  not  a 
matter  of  effort  and  will.  It  comes  to  the 
simple  man  or  the  saint,  blessed  with  the 
gift — ‘the  born  landscape  painter’.  Giotto 
and  Mantegna  were  the  sons  of  shepherds. 
.And  it  is  from  childhood  memories  that 


Titian,  Giorgione,  Claude.  Rembrandt  and 
Segonzac  created  their  greatest  landscapes. 

This  art  which  so  many  amateurs  approach 
light-heartedly  is,  contrary  to  general  belief, 
one  of  the  most  diflicult.  The  artist  is  up 
against  an  ever-changing  world  of  incom¬ 
patibilities,  from  which  he  must  create  a 
unity.  Even  the  most  complex  interior  has  a 
certain  stability;  time  and  the  world  stand 
still  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  placid 
selection.  Landscape,  on  the  contrary,  is 
constantly  in  motion;  it  is  more  restless  than  a 
human  being;  the  unforeseen  is  constantly 
breaking  upon  the  stillness  of  the  day.  What 
Ciorot  called  ‘the  great  blusterer'  pursues 
him,  modifies  his  plans,  lengthens  or  shortens 
shadows,  upsets  values,  abandons  itself  to 
producing  incessant  change.  The  unhappy 
onlooker  sighs  over  these  inconstancies,  this 
perpetual  destruction  and  re-creation  of  the 


motif.  It  is  like  a  woman  ‘never  quite  herself 
nor  yet  someone  else' — Proteus  whom  he 
vainly  believed  could  be  held  at  his  pleasure. 

It  is  not  as  if  this  perpetual  movement 
were  the  only  complication.  There  is  the 
necessity  to  select  from  the  chaos  caused  bv 
the  diversity  of  all  the  elements.  As  soon  as 
man  steps  outside  his  ordered  life,  as  soon  as 
he  lea\es  his  own  room  where  there  is 
symmetry,  where  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  wool,  iron  and  wood  have  been 
processed,  where  stone  has  been  polished, 
as  soon  as  he  ventures  from  the  towns  he  is  up 
against  unfathomable  perplexities. 

The  seasonal  plants  which  spring  from  the 
soil;  the  water,  restless  as  the  sky  from  which 
it  descends;  the  undulating  surface  of  the 
earth  with  its  varied  contours;  the  counter¬ 
action  of  so  many  substances,  dull  or  bright; 
concave  or  convex;  wrinkled  or  smooth,  dry 
or  wet;  so  many  colours;  so 
many  incompatibilities.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  on  all  sides  the  artist  sees 
confusion  and  contradictions 
and  this  explains  why  schools  of 
painting,  which  arc  baflled  as 
soon  as  they  step  from  the  clearly 
defined,  have  been  so  slow  to 
approach  this  form  of  art. 
Although  wild  beasts  and  thieves 
no  longer  threaten  the  path  of 
the  landscape  painter,  he  enjoys 
only  a  false  security.  In  front 
of  him  is  chaos  from  which  he 
must  form  a  synthesis:  pebbles, 
flowers,  clouds,  shadows,  in¬ 
numerable  influences — his  eye 
is  more  embarrassed  than  his 
hands.  Look  at  this  pre¬ 
sumptuous  fool  bent  over  his 
square  mirror  which  he  must 
cover  with  distinctive  images, 
this  opaque  canvas  which  he 
must  fill  with  spaciousness,  light, 
transparency.  And  how  arc 
these  intangibles  created — with 
paint  brushes,  colours  in  tubes 
or  with  crayons ! 

Even  the  greatest  painters, 
guided  by  knowledge  or  in¬ 
tuition,  are  hard  put  to  it  to 
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WINTER  SCENE  IN  HOLLAND 
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retain  their  equanimity  on  these  expeditions 
when  only  the  easel  and  canvas  are  motion¬ 
less  while  hand  and  eye  are  ever  on  the  move, 
and  time  flies.  They  are  the  fools  who  set  sail 
without  food,  without  a  compass, 
and  cast  torn  nets  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  miraculous  fish. 

Some  precipitate  themselves, 
with  childlike  abandonment  on 
thefirst  cloud,  the  first  red  poppy, 
the  first  roof,  the  first  ray  of  light. 

There  is  nothing  selective  about 
their  choice.  The  facile  pleasure 
of  reproducing  various  tones;  of 
grossly  or  faithfully  representing 
little  accidents,  little  incidents, 
give  them  the  illusion  of  making 
a  synthesis  of  the  universe.  Some 
collect  precise  details  as  if  they 
were  making  an  inventory. 


Others,  encumbered  by  precon¬ 
ceived  forms,  by  abstract  laws, 
make  great  playof  examiningsomc 
object  in  nature  from  which  they 
will  learn  precisely  nothing  be¬ 
cause  they  are  quite  positive  that 
grass  is  either  green  or  yellow; 
sand  is  golden,  and  the  sea  is  blue. 
Before  their  logic  and  arbitrary 
definitions  the  spiritual  quality 
flies.  They  adhere  to  an  abstract 
formula;  they  consult  nature  only 
for  confirmation  of  ideas  already 
determined.  They  paint,  if  one 
may  use  the  phrase,  with  their 
eyes  closed. 

The  mission  of  the  great,  of  the 
true  landscape  painter  is  totally 
different.  It  is  to  create  from  his 
perceptions  and  sensibilities  a 
more  homogeneous  world;  to 
form  a  unity  between  dissimilar 
elements;  to  fix  for  all  time  the 
transitory  spectacle;  to  succeed  by 
the  use  of  equivalents,  conventions, 
symbols,  simplifications  in  giving 
an  illusion  of  space,  light,  move¬ 
ment,  infinity;  to  make  his  canvas 
the  point  of  contact  and  fusion 
between  the  spectator  and  the 
object;  between  exterior  anarchy  and 
interior  order. 

In  the  realm  of  landscape  painting  there  is 
not  a  single  work  which  is  solely  the  child  of 
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teenth  century.  There  are  so  many  who  have 
made  important  discoveries,  .\lthough  our 
veneration  for  Cezanne,  Seurat,  Monet  is 
profound,  we  cannot  deny  the  supreme  merit 
of  three  others  of  different  character,  origin 
and  development  who  were  ‘simple*  men  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  mean  they  were 
sincere,  uncomplicated  people  who  never  had 
anything  but  the  most  elemental  opinions  on 
art,  and  who  painted  masterpieces  spon¬ 
taneously.  There  was  such  a  certainty  and 
inevitability  in  their  talent  that  they  emerge 
fullv  grown.  There  is  no  early  period  ol 
development  and  slow  advancement.  Corot, 
Courbet  and  Jongkind  had  only  the  most 
casual  training  in  the  rudiments  of  their  art. 
From  their  first  steps,  rich  in  what  they  had 
learned  more  from  nature  and  their  own 
instinct  than  from  museums,  (it  will  be 
recalled  that  Corot  when  in  Rome  forgot  to 
visit  the  Sistine),  immune  to  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  they  were  sure  of  themselves 
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instinct  and  still  less  the  product  of  reason^ 
patience  and  determination.  W  ith  an  interior, 
a  still  life,  or  even  a  portrait,  one  may  adhere 
to  certain  truth  of  representation,  to  the 
charm  of  decoration  or  of  detail.  But  in  this 
dialogue  between  man  and  the  earth,  in  this 
act  of  communion,  which  is  the  elemental 
quality  of  a  landscape,  in  this  dream  the 
unconscious  and  undcfinable  are  of  great 
significance,  as  is  also  that  native  talent  which 
no  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  or 
technique  will  ever  replace.  It  is  idle  and 
fruitless  to  conceive  the  landscape  as  a  pre¬ 
pared  dish  and  there  is  more  to  it  than  the 
qualities  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand.  The 
documentary  landscape  isn’t  a  landscape  at 
all.  It  is  a  topographical  statement.  Abstract 
landscapes  are  on  the  wane  think  of  the 
small  number  of  cubist  landscapes).  They 
are  instinctively  avoided. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  in  order  of  great¬ 
ness  all  the  landscape  painters  of  the  nine- 
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ACCORDING  TO  COROT  AND 
RENOIR 


Be  guided  by  feeling  alone.  We 
are  only  simple  mortals,  subject  to 
error;  so  listen  to  the  advice  of 
others,  but  follow  only  what  you 
understand  and  can  unite  in  your 
own  feeling.  Be  firm,  be  meek, 
but  follow  your  own  convictions. 
It  is  better  to  be  nothing  than  an 
echo  of  other  painters.  The  wise 
man  has  said;  When  one  follows 
another,  one  is  always  behind. 
Beauty  in  art  is  truth  bathed  in  an 
impression  received  from  nature. 
If  you  have  really  been  touched,  you  will 
convey  to  others  the  sincerity  of  your  emotion. 

Jean-Baptiste-Camille  Corot 
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MAISON  DANS  EES  ARBRE^ 
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and  masters  of  their  talent.  .\t  26  (the  time 
of  his  visit  to  Italy)  Corot  was  producing 
masterpieces;  Courbet  at  22;  Jongkind  from 
the  year  1862.  Monet,  Sisley  and  Renoir  did 
not  show  such  surcncss  and  audacity  until 
they  were  about  30.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it — to  perceive  the  world  in  its  novelty  the 
artist  must  never  permit  his  eyes  to  become 
clouded  by  habit.  Everything  must  remain  a 
revelation.  The  important  thing  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  his  power  of  receptivity.  Old  age  for  a 
painter  only  comes  when  his  sensations  are 
dulled  and  become  the  superimposed  feeble 
echo  of  previous  sensations. 

Corot,  Courbet,  Jongkind,  1^1/ 

and  later  Renoir  and  JjrmK 

Bonnard  have  been  able 

to  preserve  the  talent  of 

their  youth  in  spite  of 

acquired  e.xperience.  .Add  ? 

Cezanne, although  his 


The  ‘scientific’  artists  thought  they  had 
discovered  a  truth  once  they  had  learned 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  yellow  and  blue 
gives  \iolet  shadows.  But  even  when  you 
know  that,  you  still  don’t  know  anything. 
There  is  something  in  painting  which  cannot 
be  explained,  and  that  something  is  essential. 
You  come  to  nature  with  your  theories,  and 
she  knocks  them  all  flat.  Pierre-Augusle  Renoir. 


case 

is  slightly  different  in  that 
he  was  late  in  discovering 
his  true  youth. 

(Wc  are  privileged  in  having 
lieen  permitted  to  publish  the 
foregoing  which  is  the  first 
chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book 
‘Le  Dialogue  de  I’homme  et 
du  ciel’ — a  study  on  French 
landscape  painting.  In  it  the 
author  goes  on  to  discuss  by 
what  means  and  methods  the 
artist’s  communion  with  the 
visible  world  was  attained  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.) 
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IF  \vc  take  a  series  of  lines,  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  we  see  at  a  glance  that 
they  are  disconnected  and  without  order 
or  purpose.  As  lines  they  are  a  statement  of 
fact,  but  without  meaning.  If  we  rearrange 
them  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  we  recognise  at  once 
that  they  are  standing  on  a  common  base  and 
that  they  are  unified  and  united  by  a  sense  of 
radiation.  This  radiation  is  symmetrical 
round  the  central  axis,  each  line  has  its  place 
and  purpose,  each  has  a  special  relation  to  its 
fellows,  together  they  form  a  harmonious 
whole.  Vet  they  are  the  same  lines  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  They  have  merely  been 
rearranged  and  grouped  in  a  new  order. 
That  is  the  primary  function  of  the  artist. 
It  is  his  job  to  select,  to  arrange,  to  group,  and 
to  subject  to  order  and  design  the  odd  and 
miscellaneous  material  offered  to  him  by 
nature,  his  imagination,  his  subconscious  or 
w  hatever  may  be  the  source  of  his  inspiration. 

Radiation  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the 
‘unities*  which  the  artist  may  employ  and  it 
has  man)  applications.  The  artist  may  use  it 
on  the  surface  of  his  picture  in  a  two- 
dimensional  way,  so  that  these  radiating  lines 
are  part  of  the  surface  pattern  on  his  canvas 
and  yet  are  related  to  elements  in  his  picture 
which  may  be  on  any  plane  or  at  any 
distance  within  the  picture  space.  Or  the 
artist  may  turn  his  system  of  radiating  lines 
in  another  direction  so  that  they  apply  to 
the  plan  of  his  composition  and  one  remains 
conscious  of  them  as  part  of  the  three- 
dimensional  aspect  of  the  picture.  The  spec¬ 
tator  may  remain  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
engineering  or  mechanics  of  the  picture 
structure,  but  the  sense  of  order  and  purpose 
which  is,  in  this  wa's  imposed  or  provided 
by  the  disguised  or  concealed  design  may 
be  an  important  element  in  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  picture. 

Radiation  has  several  forms:  from  a  point, 
from  a  horizontal  base,  or  from  an  upright. 
Radiation  may  be  in  straight  lines,  in 
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curves,  or  in  meandering  lines.  The  line'  in 
Fig.  3  are  straight;  they  originate  from 
similar  points  and  reach  the  same  point'  of 
termination  as  the  lines  in  Fig.  2,  yet  the 
aesthetic  effect  is  very  diflerent.  Fig.  3  is 
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vigorous,  direct  and  almost  explosive  in  its 
energy.  Fig.  2  is  more  graceful,  less  dynamic, 
but  suggests  expansion  with  a  generous 
graciousness  which  is  wholly  pleasing.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  Fig.  3  each  line  rises  at  a 
different  angle  from  the  base,  whereas  in 
Fig.  2  each  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  base, 
so,  in  Fig.  2,  all  the  lines  start  in  the  same 
direction.  That  simple  distinction  has,  in 
itself,  a  profound  effect  upon  our  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  the  differences  between 
Figs.  2  and  3,  but  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  analyse  fully  our  emotional  response  in 
each  case.  In  Fig.  4  we  have  an  application 
of  radiation  in  the  well-known  Greek 
anthemion  ornament.  The  upper  ieaf'  part  is 
set  upon  a  base  of  opposed  spirals — which 
are,  in  themselves,  another  form  of  radiation. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  ornament 
is  a  conventional  treatment  of  the  side-view 
and  half-plan  of  a  flower,  probably  a  lotus 
flower,  and  that  its  origins  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  depicting 
objects  in  that  way.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Egyptian  wished  to  represent  a  table  with 
dishes,  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  would  be 
an  elevation  of  the  table  with  the  side  view  of 
the  dishes  standing  upon  it,  but,  above,  the 
plan  of  the  table  top  would  be  shown  with  the 
position  of  the  dishes  shown  in  plan.  So,  with 
Fig.  4  is  shown  the  side-view  and  half-plan  of 


a  flower,  and  the  source  of  the  spirals  and 
lower  part  of  the  anthemion  can  be  traced  in 
the  petals.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  constant  search  for  ‘meanings' 
which  may  or  may  not  offer  an  ‘explanation' 
and  give  such  satisfaction  as  we  may  derix  e 
from  an  illusion  that  we  ‘understand'.  The 
anthemion,  as  an  abstract  pattern,  embodies 
the  principle  of  radiation,  but,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  spirals  and  the  curved  base  which 
bridges  them,  a  complexity  of  inter-relation¬ 
ships  has  been  established  which,  eminently 
satisfactory  and  pleasing,  is  so  involved  that 
no  simple  explanation  is  possible,  and  we 
cannot  elucidate  the  intimate  sources  of  our 
enjoyment.  W’e  must  be  content  to  recognise 
in  it  an  example  of  the  Greek  genius  which 
still  has  its  meaning  for  us,  although  the 
precise  ‘meaning’  is  merely  a  glow  of  aesthetic 
satisfaction. 

How  infinitely  more  complex  is  the  source 
of  pleasure  in  a  great  work  of  art.  Our  under- 
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standing  and  enjoyment  must  grow  Irom 
experienee.  The  critic  and  the  art  authority 
can  accumulate  facts  and  marshall  them  in 
fine  sounding  phrases,  but,  in  the  end,  they 
cannot  tell  you  why  you  like  this,  that,  or  the 
other  combination  of  colour  or  shape.  They 
can  merely  say  that  this,  in  their  opinion,  is 
liner  than  that,  or  that  they  like  it  better. 
The  final  ‘why'  is  as  elusi\  e  atid  as  impossible 
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of  description  in  language  as  is  the  perfume 
of  a  rose  or  the  flavour  of  a  strawberry. 

In  ‘The  Banks  of  a  River'  Ruisdael  uses 
radiation  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  tree 
to  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  ‘base',  and 
from  that  base  the  lines  of  clouds,  hori/on, 
landscape  and  river  radiate  in  simple  curves. 
That  is  only  one  of  the  many  devices  which 
the  artist  has  adopted  to  gi\c  his  picture 
unity.  Composition  in  the  days  of  Ruisdael 
was  a  complicated  business,  and  he  was  a 
master  of  the  craft.  series  of  curves  follow¬ 
ing  the  broad  sweep  of  tbe  river  leads  the 
eye  towards  the  pictorial  centre,  while  over 
these  a  second  scries  criss-crosses  in  bold  ‘S' 
curves  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Oval 
shapes,  like  a  set  of  Chinese  boxes,  each  en¬ 
closing  the  lesser,  frame  the  centre  of  interest, 
while  attention  is  directed  to  special  points  by 
placing  another  feature  immediately  above  or 
below,  thereby  providing  the  emphasis  which 
in  writing  is  gained  by  underlining  a  word. 
In  the  colour  scheme,  the  cool  blue  of  the 
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POPE ARS  ON  THE  EI»TI 
Oil  on  canvas^  y/  1  x  j/ J  ins. 


towc*  on  the  horizon, 
which  holds  our  attention, 
is  surrounded  by  warmer 
tones  which  cool  again  as 
they  reach  the  corners  of  the 
frame,  while  the  primaries, 
red,  blue  and  yellow,  make 
a  gay  note  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  figures. 

Monet,  in  ‘Poplars  on 
the  Epte',  and  Sir  George 
Harvey  in  ‘The  Bowlers', 
made  use  of  the  same 
broad  pattern. 


Clomposition  is  the  art  of  ar¬ 
ranging  in  a  decorative  manner 
the  varioas  elements  at  th«‘ 
painter’s  disposal  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  feelings.  In  a 
picture  every  part  will  be  visible 
and  will  play  the  role  conferred 
upon  it.  Im-  it  principal  or 
secondary.  .\11  that  is  not  useful 
in  the  picture  is  detrimental. 

Henri-Mathse. 


T.  J.  HONEYMAN 


VAX  MMpII:  a  link  with 


The  \’an  Gogh  exhibition  has  been  one 
of  the  notable  art  events  of  the  year. 
The  extraordinary  interest,  as  reflected 
in  the  attendances  in  London,  Hirmingham 
and  Glasgow,  might  seem  to  warrant  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  impelling  motives  which 
led  so  many  people,  notwithstanding  the 
discomfort  of  cjucues,  to  sec  for  themseh  es. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  galleries  or 
museums  have  never  given  much  attention  to 
the  question:  ‘Do  visitors  leave  this  place  with 
the  right  understanding  of  what  they  have 
seen?'  But  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  there  is 
evidence  of  a  growing  concern  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  discussions 
which  arc  taking  place  in  educational  and 
gallery  circles  will  lead  to  more  positive 
action.  Meanw  hile,  since  the  interest  of  most 
visitors  is  still  centred  primarily  on  a  bio¬ 
graphical  or  historical  approach,  an  account 
of  a  contact  with  \'an  Gogh  made  by  a 
Glasgow  man  may  be  worth  recording. 
Indeed,  by  refreshing  our  memories,  and  in 
rc-discovering  parallels  w  e  may,  incidentally, 
find  that  an  irrelevancy  often  leads  to  a  more 
acute  awareness  of  the  significance  of  an 
artist's  production.  Why,  for  example,  did  it 
take  so  long  for  the  world  to  discover  that 
\’an  Gogh  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  confided  his  purpose  to  his  brother, 
Thco? 

'And  in  a  Incline  1  want  In  ja)'  somethini;  comforting  as 
music  is  comforting.  I  want  to  paint  men  and  women  with 
that  something  of  the  eternal  which  the  halo  used  to  symbolize, 
and  which  ive  seek  to  give  by  the  actual  radiance  and 
vibration  of  our  colouring.' 

\’an  Gogh  lived  in  Paris,  off  and  on,  from 
February  i88fi  to  February  1888  when  he 
moved  to  Arles.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  met 
.Alexander  Reid  of  Glasgow.  Reid  was  the  son 
of  James  G.  Reid,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Kay  and  Reid,  founded  in  1857  to  conduct 
the  business  of  carvers  and  gilders.  From  time 
to  time  the  character  of  the  business  varied 
between  the  car\ing  of  ships’  figureheads. 


church  furnishings,  etc.,  and  in  dealing  in 
works  of  art.  .A  disastrous  fire  in  1882 
destroyed  the  workshop  at  97,  Dumbarton 
Road,  and  thereafter  the  firm  concentrated 
more  on  the  art  dealing  side.  .Alexander  was 
sent  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  learn  the  ‘tricks 
of  the  trade'  but  he  appears  also  to  have 
toyed  w  ith  the  idea  of  a  career  as  a  practising 
artist — w  itness  this  passage  from  one  of  Van 
Gogh's  letters. 

‘‘What  you  write  about  Reid  isn't  very  cheery  either.  He 
would  talk  so  much  at  times  of  turning  painter  and  going  off  to 
an  aunt  in  the  country,  that  it  is  Just  possible  he  may  be  in  the 
act  of putting  this  plan  into  practice.' 

Throughout  his  stay  in  Paris,  Reid  was 
with  the  art  dealing  firm  of  Boussod  and 
A’aladon.  Thco  A’an  Gogh  was  employed 
by  the  same  firm  (successors  to  Goupils)  and 
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presented  to  him.  Nothing  much  was 
thought  of  these,  and  some  years  later 
they  were  sold  for  a  nominal  sum  to  a 
French  dealer  visiting  Glasgow  in  search 
of  treasure.  Their  present  location  is 
unknown. 

The  civic  records  show  that  Alex,  Reid 
must  have  organised  a  completely  new 
firm  in  1891.  From  1886-1891  there  is 
no  entry  in  the  directory  of  Kay  and 
Reid.  The  new  firm  assumed  the  high- 
sounding  title  of ‘Societe  des  Beaux  Arts’ 
with  a  gallery  at  232  West  George  Street. 
It  continued  in  business  at  various 
addresses  until  1926  when  an  amalga¬ 
mation  with  a  London  firm  took  place. 
The  Glasgow  end  of  the  business  was 
given  up  in  1931  and  the  direct  successor 
to  the  Reid  firm  is  now  the  Lefevre 
Gallery  in  London.  A.  J.  McNeill  Reid 
joined  his  father  in  1913.  He  was  born 
in  1893  when  Glasgow  was  enjoying 
a  period  of  great  activity.  Through  the 
increasing  fame  of  the  Glasgow  School, 
the  City  had  become  a  centre  not  only 
for  the  production  of  ‘exciting’  pictures 
but  for  the  creation  of  private  collections 
of  notable  paintings.  Reid  senior  had 
maintained  contact  with  Paris  and  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day.  The  McNeill 
in  his  son’s  name  indicates  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  Whistler  who  was  a  godfather. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  part  of  the  general 
eventually  became  manager.  Through  Theo,  art  atmosphere  that  Glasgow  Corporation 

Reid  met  Vincent,  and,  for  reasons  of  in  1891  purchased  Whistler's  ‘Carlyle’ 

economy,  they  decided  to  share  rooms.  Each  under  pressure  from  the  members  of  the 

of  them  had  his  special  troubles.  V’incent  was  Glasgow  .\rt  Club.  Reid  played  a  big  part  in 

constantly  out  of  funds.  Reid  was  out  of  building  the  art  collections  which  became  a 

favour  with  his  sweetheart.  One  day,  Reid  feature  of  cultural  life  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 

unburdened  himself  to  his  room-mate  who  He  also  did  much  to  encourage  the  younger 

gallantly  suggested  a  suicide  pact.  This  men  of  his  own  generation  and  helped  to 

appeared  to  Reid  as  altogether  too  drastic  make  their  work  known  to  a  wide  public  at 

a  solution  and,  as  V’incent  continued  with  home  and  abroad. 

the  gruesome  preparations,  he  decided  to  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  very  full  or 

make  himself  scarce.  direct  record  of  the  Van  Gogh-Reid  associa- 

Both  of  them  continued  to  live  in  Paris  for  tion.  There  are  over  a  dozen  passages  refer- 

some  time  after  this  occurrence  but  on  more  ring  to  Reid  in  the  Van  Gogh  letters.  Taken 

remote  terms  of  friendship,  Reid,  when  he  together — the  critical,  the  suspicious,  and  the 

returned  to  Glasgow,  brought  with  him  two  friendly — they  show  that  the  two  men  must 

paintings  bv  Van  Gogh — a  portrait  and  a  have  lived  close  to  each  other  and  shared 

still-life  study  of  apples — which  the  artist  had  experiences  in  more  than  one  adventure. 
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\’incent  is  writing  to  his  brother  Theo  from 
Arles.  It  is  clear  that  he  does  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  ways  of  dealers.  He  counsels 
Theo,  who  spent  his  entire  life  as  an  .\rt 
Dealer,  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  keep  a 
special  eye  on  Reid.  \'inccnt  had  apparently 
become  irritated  because  Reid,  as  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise  to  introduce  the  works  of 
.Monticelli  and  the  Impressionists  into  Britain, 
had  become  o\er-cautious.  The  reactions  of 
potential  buyers  were  an  unknown  quantity 
and  against  X’incent's  idea  of  direct  purchase 
Reid  favoured  business  on  a  commission 
basis.  From  the  letters  one  is  able  to  gather 
that  \’incent  was  very  interested  in  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  art-dealing  world.  His 
earlier  years  at  the  Hague  and  in  London 
and  Paris  had  left  him  with  definite  theories 
about  art-dealing  as  well  as  about  art,  and  he 
frequently  expounded  these  with  consider¬ 
able  violence.  Later,  he  writes; 

‘‘How  I  think  oj  Reid  when  I  am  readini^  Shakest'eare,  and 
how  often  I  hare  thought  of  him.  while  1  was  worse  than  I  am 
now.  Thinking  that  /  it  as  infinitely  too  hard  on  him  and  too 
discouraging,  when  I  claimed  that  it  was  better  to  care  for  the 
painters  than  for  the  pictures.' 

Some  evidence  of  Reid's  interest  in  paint¬ 
ing  may  be  found  in  the  two  works  here 
reproduced.  The  flower  piece  was  done  in 
Paris  in  1886.  The  pastel  was  later,  and  is  one 
of  several  which,  chiefly  as  a  holiday  exercise, 
Reid  did  in  order  ‘to  keep  his  hand  in'. 

Many  sweeping  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  total  lack  of  appreciation 
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accorded  to  \’an  Gogh  in  his  life  time.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  appeared  in  the 
Meratre  de  France  of  January  1890,  an  article 
by  .\lbcrt  .\uricr  entitled  I.es  holes.  In  this 
the  paintings  of  \'an  Gogh  are  highly  praised 
and  the  discerning  are  invited  to  give  them 
very  serious  attention.  The  final  reference  to 
Reid  in  the  Man  Gogh  correspondence  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  February  1890: 

‘  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  Reid  ...  a  copy 
of  Aurier's  article.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  place  something  in  Scotland 
either  now  or  later.' 

That  same  month  the  only  picture 
sold  in  the  artist’s  life-time  found  in 
Brussels  a  purchaser  at  400  francs. 
\'an  Gogh  died  in  July  1890. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  a  Van 
Gogh  picture  was  placed  in  Scotland 
and  of  those  which  did  come  very  few 
remain.  The  missed  opportunities 
were  numerous  enough  and,  let  it  be 
admitted,  Reid  never  ceased  to  be 
surprised  at  the  extensive  literature 
and  mounting  values  which  had 
grown  up  round  the  name  and  work 


of  his  queer,  erratic  and  enercjetic  companion. 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  or  surprising 
about  Reid's  failure  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  \’an  Gogh,  .\fter  all,  there  were  many 
others  who  studied  and  worked  with  him. 
Vollard  just  missed  meeting  him  but  he  saw 
plenty  of  his  pictures  in  Pere  Tanguy's  and 
remained  unconcerned.  A.  S.  R.  Hartrick 
was  a  fellow-student.  He  did  portrait  draw¬ 
ings  of\’an  Gogh  and  Gauguin — one  of  the 
latter  is  at  Kelvingrove  and  he  has  recorded 
his  recollection  of  \’an  Gogh  thus: 

‘  When  I  knew  him  he  would  have  ahsoluteh  re/nidiated  any 
conscious  ethical  bias  altogether.  The  technique  he  ajjected 
icas  so  rude  and  violent  that  it  mi,^ht  have  been  carved  with  a 
sword .  ...  I  tv  thought  him  a  little  cracked  hut  harmless, 
interest  in",  and  certainly  amnsinii  at  times." 

None  of  his  contemporaries,  not  even  the 
faithful  Theo,  could  have  imagined  that  one 
day  a  bibliography  containing  over  700 
entries  on  \’incent  \'an  Gogh  would  be 
published.  (Museum  of  .Modern  .Xrt,  New 
^’ork.)  His  nephew  records,  that, 
in  1905,  the  Rijksmuseum  in  .Am¬ 
sterdam  did  not  e\en  want  to  take 
any  of  \'an  Gogh's  pictures  on  loan, 
but  consented  to  exhibit  two 
drawings,  if  these  were  presented. 

In  1910  his  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  I.ondon  and  most  of  the  visitors 
laughed  at  them. 

When  the  l)c  la  Faille  catalogue 
was  published  in  1928  McNeill 
Reid  identified  two  of  the  numerous 
‘self-portraits’  as  portraits  of  his 
father.  One  (reproduced  here  in 
colour  )  was  in  the  \’an  Gogh  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  portraits  of  \'an  Gogh 
the  confusion  is  easy  to  understand. 

The  likeness  between  the  two  men 
is  quite  remarkable.  McNeill  Reid 
was  able  to  acquire  his  father's 
portrait  from  the  artist's  nephew, 

Theo’s  son,  in  whose  possession  it 
had  remained  throughout  the  inter¬ 
vening  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
portraits  Van  Gogh  did  of  Reid. 

There  is  the  one  reproduced  here — 

No.  343  in  the  De  la  Faille;  another 


larger  of  Reid  seated — No.  270.  Then 
there  is  the  one  reported  as  being  brought  to 
Glasgow  by  Reid  himself.  There  is  probably 
at  least  one  other,  because  Van  Gogh 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘The  portrait  of 
the  Belgian  is  something  like  the  portrait  of 
Reid,  which  you  have,  in  c.xecution.’  Now, 
if  the  portrait  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Belgian 
artist  Bock  included  in  the  London  exhibition, 
it  is  unlike,  in  execution,  any  of  the  known 
portraits  of  Reid. 

.Art  historians  have  recorded  that  in  the 
works  of  Seurat,  Foulousc-Lautrcc,  A'ati 
Ciogh,  Gauguin  and  Cezanne,  are  to  be  found 
the  basic  elements  from  which  contemporary 
art  springs.  To  \'an  Gogh  is  given  the  credit 
of  emancipating  a  generation  of  artists  from 
the  limiting  effects  of  technical  rules  and 
practice.  He  demonstrated  how  an  artist  can 
retain  the  first  e.xciting  response  to  a  subject 
and  not  lose  it  in  the  problems  which  sur¬ 
round  every  attempt  to  communicate  it. 
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Like  our  poet  Burns  who  tells  us  what  he  feels 
about  Man's  inhumanity  to  Man  rather  than 
what  he  thinks  about  it,  \’an  Gogh  paints 


with  his  heart  not  with  his  intellect.  Now, 
probably  Reid  did  not  apprehend  this  at 
the  time  because  the  man  \’an  Gogh  stood 
between  him  and  the  creative  artist  in  \'an 
Gogh.  Reid  had  often  been  chaffed  for 
concentrating  on  the  works  of  dead  artists 
to  the  exclusion  of  interest  in  the  needs  of 
li\ing  artists.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  Reid,  back  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  face 
of  general  opinion,  championed  the  cause  of 
several  ‘perpetrators  of  eccentricities'.  Apart 
from  his  associations  with  the  ‘boys’  of  the 
Glasgow  School,  he  played  a  pioneering  part 
in  presenting  to  the  public  the  works  of 
S.  J.  Peploe  and  Leslie  Hunter.  These  two 
Scots  artists  arc  in  the  direct  line  of  that  form 
of  “expressionism'  which,  passing  back 
through  Les  Fames,  found  its  freedom  in  the 
use  of  colour  in  \'incent  \'an  Gogh. 
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WHEN  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
first  marched  into  Peru  in  1532,  they 
were  astounded  at  the  rich  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gold  objects  of  every  description 
that  met  their  avaricious  gaze.  The  rumours 
they  had  heard  of  a  land  where  gold  was  as 
plentiful  and  as  little  prized  as  iron  in 
Europe,  were  confirmed.  This,  then,  was  the 
fabulous  El  Dorado  at  last,  for  were  not  the 
very  walls  and  roofs  of  buildings  covered 
with  gold — ‘the  tears  of  the  sun"  as  the  natives 
called  it? 

.\tahuallpa,  the  Inca  king,  who  had  been 
captured  by  Pizarro,  seeing  the  cupidity 
with  which  the  Spaniards  eyed  all  this  gold, 
attempted  to  ransom  himself  by  offering  to 


fill  a  large  room  with  gold  objects 
to  a  height  of  nine  feet.  Within  the 
time  stipulated,  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  consisting  of ‘goblets,  ewers, 
salvers,  vases  of  every  shape  and 
size,  ornaments  and  utensils . . .  tiles 
and  plates  and  curious  imitations  of 
different  plants  and  animals’,  had 
been  assembled;  but  it  failed  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  the  Conqui¬ 
stadors  who  possessed  themselves  of 
gold  bullion  to  the  value  of  nearly 
five  million  pounds  of  our  modern 
money  and  garrotted  the  king  into 
the  bargain.  Though  a  small 
quantity  of  the  finer  objects  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  as  an 
example  of  the  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
sources  of  his  new  subjects,  the 
native  goldsmiths  were  required  to 
toil  day  and  night  for  a  month 
melting  the  remainder  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  booty  into  standard  ingots. 

It  is  an  ironic  thought  that  of 
all  the  vast  treasures  of  gold  that 
were  wrung  out  of  Peru,  that  lured 
adventurers  of  every'  sort  to  the 
New  World  and  brought  misery  and 
suffering  to  native  and  ultimately 
Spaniard  alike,  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
objects  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Museum  is  very  for¬ 
tunate,  therefore,  in  having  acquired  recently 
an  Ancient  Peruvian  gold  beaker  which, 
while  it  antedates  slightly  the  Inca  domina¬ 
tion,  is  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  utensil 
that  aroused  the  admiration  and  greed  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  probably  made  in  the 
Late  Chimu  period,  that  is,  about  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  when  the  coastal 
regions  of  Northern  Peru  were  under  the 
sway  of  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  bore  the  title 
of  Chimu  and  whose  seat  of  government  was 
at  Chanchan,  a  city  of  considerable  size 
near  the  modern  Trujillo.  This  beaker  was 
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actually  found  in  an  ancient  grave  in  the 
Lambayeque  valley  about  seventy  miles 
north  of  Trujillo,  a  region  which  has  been 
admirably  described  by  the  Dominican 
Friar  de  Li/arraga  who  visited  Peru  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  'There  are 
found  in  these  parts'  ...  he  says,  ‘certain 
burial  places  .  .  .  which  arc  like  mounds, 
being  made  of  piled-up  earth  in  which  the 
lords  of  these  plains  were  interred,  and  with 
them,  as  legend  and  actual  discoveries  bear 
witness,  they  buried  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  (but  chiefly  silver),  in  the  form  of  large 
vases  and  other  vessels  and  drinking-cups  of 
the  kind  called  cocos  .  .  .  .’ 

It  is  such  a  cocos  that  is  illustrated  above. 
There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  gold 
beakers  of  this  type  now  in  existence,  and  of 
these,  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  specimen 
is  the  best,  both  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
its  proportions  and  the  effective  ordering  of 
its  design.  The  beaker  itself  is  nearly  five 
inches  high  and  appears  to  be  hammered  out 
of  a  single  sheet  of  gold  so  that  no  trace  of  a 
join  can  be  detected.  It  is  decorated  with  a 
bold  design  in  repousse,  neatly  disposed 
between  the  flaring  lip  and  the  base,  and 
showing  three  conventionalised  figures  so 
exactly  alike  that  they  have  undoubtedly- 
been  hammered  over  the  same  mould.  Each 
figure  shows  a  dignitary  wearing  a  feather 


head-dress,  a  fillet  across  his  brows,  ear-plugs 
and  a  short  tunic  with  a  vandyked  border. 
In  one  hand  he  holds  a  spear;  in  the  other,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  standard  consisting  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  crowned  skull  mounted  on  a 
pole.  This  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
trophy  skulls  mounted  on  poles  by  the 
Jivaro  Indians  of  Ecuador  and  seen  by  Up  de 
Graff  as  recently  as  1899.  Certainly,  similar 
figures  holding  trophy  heads  figure  on  Late 
Chimu  textiles;  and  it  is  surely  not  over-rash 
to  suggest  that  the  design  represents  .1 
\ictorious  warrior,  probably  the  original 
owner  of  the  beaker. 

GUSTAVE  COURBET— (181^1877) 

The  Glasgow  collection  has  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  the  portrait  by  Courbet 
(see  illustration  in  colour,  page  24).  This 
comes  to  us  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  bequest,  who  have  already  given  much 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  notable 
selection  of  nineteenth  century  French  paint¬ 
ing.  The  biography  of  the  artist,  who  is 
generally  acclaimed  as  the  leader  of  Realism, 
may  be  found  in  the  history  books.  It  seems 
more  appropriate  to  give  Courbet’s  own 
declaration  of  faith  as  printed  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Exhibition  of  painting  at  The  World's 
Fair,  Paris  1855. 

‘The  title  of  “realist”  has  been  imposed 
upon  me,  as  the  men  of  1830  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  title  of  “romantics”.  Titles 
have  never  given  a  just  idea  of  things;  were  it 
otherwise,  the  work  would  be  superfluous. 
Without  trying  to  clear  up  the  degree  of 
correctness  of  a  qualification  which  no  one, 
one  must  hope,  will  be  asked  to  understand 
exactly,  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  few  words  of 
explanation  to  cut  short  any  misunder¬ 
standings. 

‘I  have  studied  the  art  of  the  masters  and 
the  art  of  the  moderns,  avoiding  any  pre¬ 
conceived  system  and  without  prejudice.  I 
have  no  more  wanted  to  imitate  the  former 
than  to  copy  the  latter;  nor  have  I  thought  of 
achieving  the  idle  aim  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
No!  I  have  simply  wanted  to  draw  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tradition  the  reasoned 
and  free  sense  of  my  own  individuality.’ 
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Aswkdish  private  collector  in  1937  was 
the  owner  of  a  ‘Jan  Steen'  Fie;,  i), 
which  shows  all  the  signs  of  being  a 
modern  forgery.  The  ‘broad  touch’  is  lacking, 
there  is  no  elocjuent  likeness,  the  hands  are 
untidy,  formless  brush  strokes.  The  expres¬ 
sion  ol  the  face  which  is  meant  to  be  positively 
roguish,  is  only  mildly  so.  In  short,  the  whole 
canvas  is  a  clumsy  attempt  at  imitating  a 
seventeenth  century  Dutch  Master.  Fhe 
figure  of  the  young  man  was  borrowed  from 
‘  The  Smoker'  (Fig.  2)  by  Gabriel  Metsu, 
which  hangs  in  the  Galerie  Czernin  in 
X'ienna.  The  serious  face  of  the  original  was 
rendered  somewhat  more  cheerful,  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  memory  of  the  original 
even  more  vague,  the  copyist  incorporated  a 
few  details  from  another  Metsu:  the  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  ‘Woman’,  which  hangs  in  the 
Louvre  Fig.  3),  contributed  her  hands,  the 
white  Delftsch  jug  and  the  wine  glass.  The 
creator  of  this  forgery  combined  these  two 


{abovt)  MODKRN  FORf.KRY  I.ABF.LI.F.D  ‘jAN  STF^F.n’  incorpor- 
atiriR  passa, fifes  from  two  pictures  shown  below  (sec  text 
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{above)  forger  i  A’lh  lled  ‘  1 7TH  century  dltch  sghooi.'. 
The  face  is  a  fairl;  ,  iccise  copy  of  the  Frans  Hals  shown 
tx-low  (see  text)  figure  4 


FIGURE  3 


themes  in  a  pleasant  way  and  dubbed  the 
production  ‘Jan  Steen',  once  more  to  help 
efface  the  traces  which  could  possibly  lead  to 
its  sources. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Socictc  ‘La  Peau 
de  rOurs'  in  1937,  which  was  held  in 
Brussels,  the  head  of  a  man  (Fig.  4),  modestly 
attributed  to  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
School,  hung  between  a  series  of  other 
forgeries. 

It  represents  the  portrait  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  rough,  unkempt  personage; 
shirt  and  coat  are  unbuttoned  at  the  neck, 
whilst  a  pipe  completes  the  camouflage. 
The  face  is  actually  a  fairly  precise  copy  of 
the  sober  countenance  of  a  gentleman’s 
portrait  (Fig.  5)  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Goekoop-De  Jongh,  and 
was  painted  about  1645  by  Frans  Hals. 
When  the  gentleman  in  the  portrait  had  been 
divested  of  his  respectable  clothes,  the  copyist 
had  little  difficulty  in  creating  the  ruffianly 
appearance  from  the  rugged  head  which  Hals 
had  already  endowed  with  an  accentuation 
of  unintelligent  features.  This  canvas  was 
probably  created  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  as  far  as  investigations  have  led,  it 
never  carried  the  name  of  its  magnificent 
example;  twice  it  appeared  at  a  Brussels 
auction  under  the  title  ‘School  of  Frans 
Hals'. 

A  curious  example  of  the  copyist’s  urge  is 
shown  by  Fig.  6;  a  large  still-life  with  fishes. 
The  rectangular  opening  in  the  background 
is  unusual,  and  it  is  quite  logical  to  expect, 
in  that  opening,  the  figure  of  a  fishmonger, 
or  fishwife. 

In  their  place,  we  see  the  surprising  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  smirking  rascal,  in  a  costume 
entirely  unsuited  to  his  surroundings.  Re¬ 
markable,  however,  is  the  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  painted  fish  and  the 
painted  figure  of  the  man.  The  latter  is  weak 
and  without  any  force  of  character;  especially 
the  right  hand  and  the  head  show  clearly 
that  these  difficult  details  were  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  painter. 

.•\part  from  these  difficulties  which  strongly 
betray  the  lack  of  original  conception,  the 
figure  of  the  man  points  clearly  to  its  origin. 
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(above)  17TH  centlry  still  life,  but  the  figure  (cf.  Hon- 
ihorst  Portrait  shown  below)  has  been  added  during  19th 
Onturv'  FKiiRE  b 


He  has  been  borrowed  from  the  jolly  ‘Man 
with  X’iolin’  (Fis;.  7),  by  Gerard  van 
Honthorst  E.  Goldschmidt  auction,  Berlin, 
27th  April  1909,  Xo.  61 ;  another  specimen  at 
Pommersfelden).  The  knotted  fist,  which  in 
the  ori,e;inal  canvas,  emphasizes  the  gist  of 
the  man's  witticism,  was  weakened  to  a 
badly  outlined  and  spineless  detail  by  the 
copyist.  The  still-life  of  the  fishes  appeared 
at  the  Dusseldorf  auction  on  the  29th  March 
1940,  Xo.  34  (replica  in  catalogue)  as  ‘School 
of  Frans  Hals’.  It  probably  dates  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  figure  of  the 
man  was  inserted  some  100  years  ago. 


figure  7 


This  is  a  first  class  publication.  .As  an 
example  of  high  quality  book  produc¬ 
tion  it  is  entitled  to  praise  bordering  on 
the  extravagant.  .And  its  value  to  both  lay¬ 
men  and  architects  is  beyond  question.  The 
contributions  made  by  writers  with  authority 
and  enthusiasm  are  illustrated  informatively 
and  with  a  fine  sense  of  selection  and  of 
display. 

We  select  two  of  the  featured  articles  for 
comment  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
obvious,  but  the  international  flavour — 
Finland,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland  and 
the  U.S..A.  are  all  here — indicates  anything 
but  a  limited  range  from  which  to  choose. 

Mr.  Russell  Hitchcock  discusses,  ‘The 
Place  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  relation  to 
Modern  .Architecture’.  From  a  historical 
background — appropriately  illustrated — he 
argues  with  conviction  and  demonstrates  an 
original  outlook.  We  have  been  permitted  to 
reproduce  an  interior  by  the  famous  .Ameri¬ 
can  architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  X'ow,  this 
illustration  immediately  recalls  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh.  If  you  eliminate  the 
mural  by  Milton  Horn,  the  architectural 
atmosphere  of  the  smoking-room  or  billiard 
room  in  Miss  Cranston's  tea-room  in 
Sauchiehall  Street  (now  incorporated  in 
Daly’s)  is  surely  recollected  with  some  force. 
.Are  we  in  Scotland  making  ourselves  foolish 
in  claiming  priority  for  Mackintosh’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  present  trend  of  modern  archi¬ 
tecture?  The  literature  on  his  life  and  work 
is  scanty  to  the  point  of  negligibility.  Why  do 
we  not  do  something  about  it  ourselves?  Or 
must  we  implore  Mr.  Russell  HitchciK'k  to 
come  over  from  .America  and  help  us? 

Mr.  Douglas  Cooper  supplies  us  with  a 
survey  of  the  contemporary  arts.  It  is  a  well- 
written  provocative  article,  characteristically 
opinionated,  somewhat  misleading  because 
of  a  personal  bias  which  leads  to  a  regrettable 
air  of  intolerance.  Mr.  Cooper,  either  for  the 
sake  of  variety  or  in  order  to  appear  in- 
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formed,  occasionally  writes  ‘British  artists' 
but,  like  so  many  others,  he  really  means 
'English  artists’.  The  London  .\rt  Critics 
never  travel  further  north  than  Manchester. 
.\part  from  that  it  seems  rather  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  an  article  which  deals  sub- 
'tantially  with  English  Painters  to  illustrate 
it  with  the  work  of  foreign  painters,  good  as 
these  may  be.  Mr.  Cooper  sums  up  his 
excellent  survey  with  a  very  sound  criticism. 
'Our  national  institutions  are  deficient  in  that  no 
single  one  offers  a  coherent  programme  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  other  facilities  designed  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  arts 
during  the  present  century.'  Something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  The  government  has  made 
a  /,'i, 000,000  gesture  to  the  theatre.  Of  all 
the  .\rts,  drama  is  the  least  in  need  of  such 
help.  We  do  not  begrudge  the  theatre  its 
'uccess  in  catching  the  government's  ‘eye'. 
Rather  do  we  suggest  that  the  .\rt  and 


Architecture  .Academies  and  Institutions 
ought  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  gods 
and  governments  tend  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  If  at  all  possible  you  should  help 
yourself  to  this  book. 

Architects'  Year  Book  II.  (Paul  Elek;  35/-  net). 

CHARDIN 

fhe  late  Roger  Fry  wrote  this: 

‘And  those  persons  who  have  the  power  to 
apprehend  what  C^hardin  expressed  find  it  to  be  an 
experience  of  very  great  significance,  one  that  far 
transcends  anything  usually  conveyed  to  us  by  actual 
saucepans,  one  that  takes  us  into  the  remote  regions 
of  the  imaginative  world.’ 

The  idea  is  worth  exploring. 

In  the  Faljer  Gallery  Book  there  are  ten  plates  in 
colour.  Four  of  them  represent  Chardin’s 
pictures  in  the  Glasgow  University.  The  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  are  by  \Valter  de  La  Mare. 

Chardin:  (Faber  &  Faber;  6/-). 
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Earlv  iNlaiiiif  Poiforv 


This  is  one  of  the  'Faber  Monographs  on 
Pottery  and  Porcelain',  of  which  there 
are  an  apostolic  twelve,  ^'et  unlike 
many  series  of  this  kind,  one  is  apt  to  judge 
the  general  from  the  particular  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  might  lead  to  spending 
quite  a  lot  of  money  in  obtaining  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ‘goodly  fellowship'.  Rightly 
handled,  such  a  work  was  long  overdue, 
since  we  have  had  no  single  volume  in 
English,  on  so  wide  a  range,  outside  the 
handbooks  of  Hobson  and  Dimand  who 
dealt  with  specific  collections  in  England  and 
•America.  Personally,  1  hase  never  appro\ed 
the  label  ‘Islamic',  yet  since  it  has  now  crept 
into  current  usage  it  seems  useless  to  protest 
further,  although  I  may  say  once  more  that 
'Saracenic'  is  preferable. 

The  book  itself  is  a  distinct  contributiim  to 
our  know  ledge  of  this  subject,  and  here  and 
there  several  problems  have  been  handled 
with  illumination.  If  one  criticises,  it  is  only 
because  Mr.  Lane  has  not  said  his  last  word, 
and  undoubtedly  we  shall  see  much  more 
from  him.  Further,  as  he  himself  has  told  us, 
'the  study  of  Islamic  pottery  still  remains  in  a 
highly  speculative  stage’.  Firstly,  can  it  be 
believed  that  ‘a  natural  bent  for  mathematics 
found  pleasure  in  the  most  vertiginous 
forms’?  Then  there  is  the  author's  argument 
as  to  the  use  of  the  kiiji  and  nashki  scripts.  It 
may  be  that  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  link  up 
the  ‘angularity'  of  the  one,  and  the  ‘undul¬ 
ating'  of  the  other  with  similar  decorative 
themes  in  the  same  pieces,  but  in  practice  it 
does  not  work  out,  since  in  actual  specimens 
we  find  ‘angularity'  and  ‘undulation'  cheek 
by  jowl. 

The  Cihinese  influence,  as  noted  through 
.Al-Baihaqi  (d.  1066),  is  interesting,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  .Sim'yat 
Bridge  in  old  Baghdad  led  to  the  quarter  of 
the  [Chinese]  potters.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Fane  takes  no  notice  of  the  older  claims 
(Hobson  )  that  the  lustre  ware  of  the  Rhages 


rubbish  heaps  was  not  of  Persian  origin,  but 
was  rather  Egyptian,  either  by  source  or  tech¬ 
nique,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  strange  that  our 
author  has  not  mentioned  the  most  significant 
passage  in  Xasir-i  Khusrau  {Ca.  1040)  about 
what  must  refer  to  lustre  ware  in  Egypt  in 
his  day.  Other  points  of  criticism  arc  in¬ 
significant,  but  whilst  Orientalists  may 
appreciate  what  is  the  matter  with  certain 
words,  non-Oricntalists  maynot.  It  may  be  of 
little  account  w  hich  system  of  transliteration 
is  adopted  in  a  book  so  long  as  it  is  consistent, 
but  it  ought  not  to  include  such  variations 
Iliisein,  Husain,  and  Husayn. 

In  the  face  of  the  general  excellence  of 
.Mr.  Lane's  thesis,  most  of  the  above  criticism 
is  of  little  import.  Indeed,  I  have  learned 
much  from  this  most  interesting  book,  which 
will  appeal  to  the  general  art-loving  public, 
as  it  must  do  to  the  specialist,  for  the  former 
ought  to  know  that  the  English  word  ‘jar', 
and  the  Scottish  term  ‘tassie’,  were  derived 
from  the  .Arabic  jarra  and  tassa  respectively. 
Finally,  one  would  also  like  to  thank  him  for 
one  statement  which  is  worth  repeating, 
although  with  a  qualification.  He  says:  ‘It  is 
regrettable  that  British  learning,  with  its  fine 
record  in  other  branches  of  Islamic  study, 
has  so  far  given  little  support  to  its  pioneers 
in  Islamic  art  and  archaeology’.  That  is 
perfectly  true,  but  so  far  as  Islamic  art  is 
concerned,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Clarncgic  Trust  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  those  who  have  ‘pioneered’  in  this 
domain  in  Scotland.  H.G.F. 

Early  Islamic  Pottery  by  .Arthur  Lane 
(Faber  &  Falier,  London,  1947,  21  -). 

rhe  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  doing 
more  than  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to 
other  additions  to  Faber  Monographs  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain.  Our  libraries  are  being  enriched 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  these  excellent 
productions,  and  we  commend  them  heartily. 

English  Delftware,  by  F.  H.  Garner;  21  -  net. 

Old  English  Porcelain  by  \V.  B.  Honey;  25  -  net. 

Erench  Eaience,  by  Arthur  Lane;  2 1  -  net. 
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*Tlio  Ipontio  Art  of  Faking* 


Dr.  otto  kurz  makes  it 
clear  that  his  book  is 
intended  as  a  discussion 
of  forgeries  and  not  as  a  treatise 
on  the  psychology  and  aesthetics 
of  faking.  Xor  docs  he  make  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  mind  of 
the  forger.  It  is  a  fascinating 
book.  An  enormous  amount  of 
research  has  been  undertaken 
and  the  record  is  made  in  an 
attractive,  lucid  and  eminently 
readable  style.  While  written 
primarily  for  collectors  and 
students,  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  recent  events  in 
the  world  of  art  will  dcri\c  a 
great  deal  of  entertainment  and 
acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
information. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  we  had  already  decided  to  com¬ 
municate  the  contribution  from  a  Dutch 
source  (printed  on  pp. 

27-29)  and  now  Dr. 

Kurz's  book  brings  the 
matter  nearer  home. 

Plate  No.  9  in  Fakes 
shows  a  forgery  which 
appeared  some  time  ago 
in  the  Art  Market  as 
a  work  by  Degas.  It 
is  actually  composed 
from  two  paintings  by 
Manet  (one  in  the 
Burrell  Collection — 
here  reproduced,  and 
the  other  from  a  col¬ 
lection  in  the  U.S..‘\.). 

The  recent  Van  Gogh 
Exhibition  gives  added 
interest  to  the  account 
of  the  Wackcr  forgeries, 
the  exposure  of  which 
led  to  controversv  in 
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Oil  and  pastel  on  linen,  ij  ^  id  ins. 

Burrell  Collection 

more  than  one  circle.  Scholars  as  well  as 
dealers  had  committed  themselves.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  straight-forward  copying  and  de¬ 
liberate  faking  is  most  valuable. 


L  ixteriei'r:  modern  forgery  labelled  as  by  degas 
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The  Author  docs  not  limit  his  theme  to 
forgeries  in  painting.  The  eighteen  chapters 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
manuscripts  —  sculpture  —  pottery  —  ivory 
carvings  —  tapestries  —  furniture  —  glass, 
etc.  There  are  more  than  ninety  excellent 
illustrations.  When  it  is  noted,  further,  that 
Faber  &  Faber  are  the  publishers  and  that 
our  own  printers  are  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  all-round  cjuality  of  this  excellent 
publication. 

In  the  course  of  the  chapter  on  Furniture, 
it  is  parenthetically  observed:  ‘The  antique 
trade  is  full  of  amusement  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  vocation  for  anyone  who  finds 
life  rather  dull’.  By  the  same  token  the  reader 
may  be  assured  that,  unlike  previous  books 
on  fakes,  this  one  is  far  from  dull.  Indeed,  he 
may  arrive  at  some  strange  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  experts.  If  he  is  charitable,  he  will 
find  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
reliable  expert  is  he  who  has  made  the  few  cst 
mistakes. 

Fakes,  by  Otto  Kurz  (Faber  &  Faber;  30  - 
net). 

From  the  Saltire  Society. 

Scottish  Tr.\ditio.n  .Series.  The  Saltire 
Society  deserves  unqualified  praise  for  its  new 
publications,  the  first  three  of  a  series  under  the 
above  general  title.  The  authors  have  been  well 
chosen  and  they,  in  turn,  have  selected  material 
and  complementary  illustrations  (there  are  over 
20  in  each  booklet)  with  strict  regard  to  theme  and 
exposition.  Ian  Finlay  deals  with  silver,  Iain 
Paul  with  pottery  and  Ian  G.  Lindsay  with 
Burgh  Architecture.  President  Robert  Hurd  has 
written  a  neat  introduction,  and  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons,  who  publish  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
have  made  an  admirable  job  of  the  printing. 
Every"  educational  and  cultural  enterprise  in 
Scotland  ought  to  sec  to  it  that  these  excellent 
little  monographs  are  given  a  wide  circulation 
and  careful  study.  We  commend  them  especially 
to  Scots  overseas.  I'hese  are  the  kind  of  links 
which  make  the  finest  chains. 

Scottish  Tradition  Series:  (published  for  the 
Saltire  Society  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  .Sons  Ltd. 
2/6  each) . 


-In  Illustrated  Rubdixdt. 

Rub.\iy.\t  of  Omar  Khayy.vm.  No  collection 
of  bfxjks  is  complete  unless  it  contains  the  Rubdixdt 
of  Omar  Khayydm.  .\nd,  of  course,  it  must  l)e  the 
Edward  Fitzgerald  rendering.  I  his  new  Collins 
edition  is  excellent  on  several  counts.  It  contains 
the  first,  second  and  fifth  editions  in  fiill,  with 
notes  and  textual  variants.  I  here  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Lawrence  Housman,  an  essay  on 
Fitzgerald  by  Ci.  F.  .Maine  (informative, 
scholarly  and  delightfully  written)  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  essay  on  Omar.  The  twelve  illustrations 
by  Robert  .Stewart  Sherrills  are  a  notable 
feature.  Unlike  some  previous  illustrators  who 
cluttered  up  their  designs  with  irrelevant  de¬ 
tails,  Mr.  Sherrill's  is  direct,  forceful,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  colour  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  poet’s  mind.  This  volume  is  the  answer  to  the 
question:  ‘What  should  I  give  him  or  her  to 
mark  a  special  occasion?’ 

Rubdixdt  of  Omar  Khayydm  (Collins;  12  6  net.  . 

The  Scots  Review. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  a  service  to  our  readers 
by  directing  their  attention  to  a  distinguished 
contemporary — especially  if  they  are  not  aware 
of  its  significance  and  importance.  The  Scots 
Review  aims  ‘to  produce  an  informed,  critical, 
independent  commentary  on  Scottish  affairs, 
arts  and  letters’.  It  is  well  aimed  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  excellent!  Here  are  some  of  its  regular  con¬ 
tributors:  John  R.  .\llan,  James  Bridie,  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Grierson,  Neil  M.  Gunn,  Robert  Hurd, 
Robert  Kemp,  Eric  Linklater,  Moray  McLaren, 
.\.  .S.  Wallace,  Douglas  Young  and  Colin  Walk- 
inshaw.  This  kind  of  journal  is  vital  to  Scottish 
culture.  It  is  brilliantly  edited,  up  to  date  in 
topical  comment,  incisive  but  good-natured  in 
criticism,  catholic  in  selection  of  material  and  in 
every  respect  it  is  serving  our  National  interests 
with  sincerity  and  competence.  If  this  comes  to 
you  as  news,  get  a  specimen  copy  (free)  from 
The  .Scots  Review,  133a  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Notes  o.\  the  Technique  of  Painting,  by 
Hilaire  Hiler,  was  first  published  in  1934.  It  has 
become  a  classic.  Everyone  concerned  especially 
with  the  technique  of  painting  simply  must  have 
it. 

A'otes  on  the  Technique  of  Painting,  by  Hilaire 
Hiler  (Faber  &  Faber;  15  -  net). 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

W’c  arc  ^really  indebted  to  Public  Galleries.  Private 
C  Collectors,  etc.,  for  permission  to  include  certain  illus¬ 
trations.  and  we  acknowledt^e  that  the  follf)\vin^  are 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of: 

Mr.  \*.  W.  \’an  Ciogh — 

'C.ornfield  and  Cypn-ss'  (p.  lo);  ‘Self-Portrait’ 
(p.  Ip-;  "(iarden  of  the  Hospital  at  .\rles’  p.  20): 
‘Harvest  in  the  Grau  near  .\rles’  p.  23  —all  by 
\’incent  \'an  (»o^h. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McNeill  Reid— 

‘Flowers  in  a  Jug*  by  .Mexander  Reid  p.  ib); 
‘Portrait  of  .Mexander  Reid’  by  X’incent  \'an 
(iogh  p.  21). 

I'hc  Kroller  Muller  Museum — 

‘Bunch  of  Flowers’  by  \'incent  \’an  (jogh  p.  17. 

National  Ciallery  of  .Scotland  — 

‘The  Banks  of  a  River’  by  Ruisdael  p.  14); 
‘Poplars  on  the  F-pte’  by  Monet  and  ‘Bowling’  by 
Harvey  (p.  15). 

Royal  Scottish  .Museum — 

‘Gold  Beaker'  (pp.  2j  and  26) 

.Messrs.  Paul  Fdck  Ltd. — 

‘CherrywfKxl  Relief  Mural'  fp.  30). 

Messrs.  F'aber  &  Faber.  Ltd. — 

‘L’Interieurdu  Cafe’  p.  32). 

I'he  .\rticle  ‘I’icture  Forgeries’  by  B.  J.  .\.  Renckens 
appears  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Kunsthistor- 
ische  MededeeliuQtn  where  it  originally  appeared,  and 
has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Jan  Willcmstijn. 

.Ml  the  illustrations  for  Miss  Grant’s  .\rticle  ‘.\m 
fasgadh  the  Highland  Folk  Museum’  are  reproduced 
by  permission  of  Messrs.  N'alentine  &  Sons.  Dundee. 

Fhe  Colour  Blocks  for  ‘.Mexander  Reid’  by  \’incent 
\'an  Gogh  (p.  21)  have  been  lent  by  Messrs.  Pitman 
and  those  for  ‘Harvest  in  the  CCrau  near  .\rles’  (p.  23) 
by  The  Hyperion  Press. 

ART  IN  SCOTLAND 

Fhe  Edinburgh  International  F'estival  of  .Music  and 
Drama  is  among  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year. 
.\  feature  on  the  Pictorial  .\rt  side  will  be  the  Bonnard 
and  X'uillard  FNhibition  i23rd  .\ugust-12th  Septem¬ 
ber).  The  R.S..\.  .\nnual  Exhibition  continues  till 
27th  July.  In  (ilasgow  the  Institute  opens  in  October 
and  continues  into  January,  1949.  Aberdeen  is  to  be 
showing  modern  British  Pictures  from  the  Tate  (19th 
July-9th  .August)  Dundee  has  a  number  of  Exhibitions 
this  .Autumn,  including  the  .Art  .Society’s  36th  .Annual 
October-November) .  The  Sir  D.  A'.  CCameron 
FClxhibition  will  be  shown  in  Fort  William  June)  and 
Peebles  (July).  Historic  and  Present-Day  (ilasgow 
Textiles  will  be  on  view  at  the  People’s  Palace 
.Museum  during  .August  and  .September. 


Miss  I.  F.  Gr.xnt  is  tbe  founder  and  owner  of  the 
Highland  Folk  Museum  at  Kingussie.  In  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  and  a  great  deal  of  obstruction  she 
has  persistently  and  courageously  fought  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  collection  of  items  of  Scottish  Historv . 
Mi.ss  Grant’s  great  work  in  contributing  so  much  to 
the  folklore  of  our  country  has  recently  been  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  by  the  I'niversity  of  Fldinburgh  which  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  an  LL.D.  Her  publications  include 
Everyday  Life  on  an  Old  Highland  Farm;  Social  and 
Economic  Develofiment  of  Scotland  before  iCof;  Everyday 
Life  in  Old  Scotland;  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  etc..  When,  and  if  Scotland  emulates  other 
countries  (especially  Scandinavian)  in  elevating 
historv-  to  modern  museum  level  the  chief  credit  must 
be  given  to  Miss  Ciranl. 

C;i..\iDE  Rot;ER-M.\R.\  is  a  well-known  French  critic 
who,  in  his  writings,  has  fought  arduously  for  the 
recognition  of  his  contemporaries  from  Bonnard  and 
Despiau  to  Dunoycr  de  Segonzac.  Fie  has  w  ritten  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  Delacroix,  Jongkind,  Boudin,  Renoir 
and  Odilon  Redon — while  his  excellent  biography, 
‘A’uillard — His  Life  and  Work',  has  already  appeared 
in  an  English  translation.  One  of  his  most  recent  books 
of  a  prox’oeative  nature,  Avant  la  Destruction  d'un  Monde 
ifrom  Delacroix  to  Picasso)  is  dedicated  to  young 
artists.  In  it  he  condemns  not  only  the  old  academism 
of  the  ‘left’,  but  the  new  academism  of  the  ‘right’, 
which  the  French  call  ‘pompierisme’,  and  where  the 
artist  believes  himself  to  be  modern  because  he  is 
abstract,  and  abstract  because  he  cheerfully  mingles  a 
face  and  a  profile  (w  hich  of  course  is  permissible  in  a 
Braque  or  a  Picasso).  This  work  will  be  a  solid  contri¬ 
bution  to  art  criticism,  and  will  help  to  bring  illumi¬ 
nation  and  order  to  the  confusion  of  present-day 
theories  and  tendencies. 

.St.vni.ey  Ci  rsiter,  C.B.E.,  R.S..A.,  R.S.W.,  F'.R.S.F'.. 
Well  known  throughout  and  beyond  Scotland  as  the 
Director  of  the  National  Galleries  in  Edinburgh  (since 
1930).  .A  native  of  Orkney,  he  is  equally  w  ell  known  as 
a  painter  in  oil  and  watercolour  media  and  has  been 
responsible  for  several  notable  portraits.  .A  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  leading  .Art  Journals,  he  has  recently 
written  an  important  book  on  S.  J.  Peploe.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  Glasgow  .Art  Gallery  and  Museums 
.Association  Mr.  Cursiter  has  gone  out  of  his  way  on 
many  occasions  to  help  us  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

CAril  .At.DREU,  B..A.  (Lond.)  studied  drawing  anrl 
painting  at  the  Chelsea  School  of  .Art  and  the  Court- 
auld  .Art  Institute,  University  of  London,  where  he 
took  an  honours  degree  in  the  History  of  Art.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  abandoned  the  Fine  .Arts  for  Egyptian 
.Archaeology  and  General  Ethnography.  He  is  Joint 
author  of  an  Faiglish  grammar  book  and  has  edited 
some  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Browning, 
and  Hardy  for  Macmillan  &  Co.  .Since  1937  he  has 
held  the  post  of  an  .Assistant  Keeper  in  the  .Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  where  among 
other  duties,  he  has  charge  of  the  Egyptian  Collections. 


Robert  of  Chester 


.,  j  j  hroii^ht  the  science  of  chemistry 

*(C^  V-^'  '  i  I  ll  estern  luirope,  ^oo  years 

It  vI  (  Of  this  remarhahle  man's 

(’r/i»/N  little  is  hnonm  except  that 
-j,''ir^/  v.^  Ji  he  was  probably  horn  hi  Rutland. 

•  ^  lie  was  certainly  educated  at  the 

i,.  then  flonrishimi  school  at  Chester, 
\  ^  -  '  oftcr  ndiich,  following  the  custom 

!#  of  the  times,  he  studied  at  the 

- - '^r:' -  ‘  -  Moorish  imirersities  in  Spain. 

The  Moors  or  Arabs  were  the  world’s  leadimi  scientists  at  that  period.  On 
February  nth,  1144,  Robert  completed  the  translation  into  Latin  of  an  Arabic 
treatise  on  chemistry.  This  was  Europe’s  first  chemical  textbook. 

Xo  doubt  he  also  broiiy^ht  with  him  from  Spain  one  of  the  flowing  Arab  robes 
which,  as  the  ‘\(^own”  of  British  universities,  still  serves  to  remind  ns  that  a 
close  bond  once  linked  the  scholars  of  East  and  West.  He  could  no  more  have 
dreamed  of  the  place  this  y^arment  was  to  occupy  in  later  years  than  he  could  have 
imagined  the  future  of  another  Arabic  treatise  he  translated.  This  tvas  a  work  by 
a  celebrated  mathematician,  Khwarizmi,  on  a  branch  of  mathematics  developed  by 
the  Arabs  and  still  known  to  us  by  its  Arabic  name,  alyebra.  Besides  his 
extensive  works  in  mathematics,  Robert  made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  the 
Koran.  Europe  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  to  this  Etwlishman.  ,,#**^^***^% 
But  for  him,  the  knowledge  of  the  East  of  chemistry  and  |  |  v.  I  % 
mathematics  miyht  have  remained  a  closed  book  to  the  Western 
world  for  centuries  afterwards. 


X  ^  NWIi:  LONG  ASSOCIATED 

A-i  i  -L^  WITH  BEAL'TIH  L  THING' 

GL.l.SS  .  LEATUHR 
ROOKS  •  Sl'ATIOXHRY 

DECORATIVi;  ELECTRICAL  EQlTPMENr 
ElVE  ART  PRINTS,  W ATER-COI.OI  RS,  ET< . . 


389  SALCIIIEIIALL  SIREET  AND  54  ARGYI.I,  XRCADL 

TELEPHONE-'  IXJCGLAS  6696,  7  8 
TELEGRAMS - “  LS'ON,  GLASGOW” 


How  to 

look 

at  Pictures 

.1  visit  to  the  Art  Books 
Section  at  Smith's,  will 
enhance  the  layman's  no 
less  than  the  expert's  in¬ 
telligent  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  from 
the  earliest  times  to  our 

own  day. 

John  Smith  and  Son 

Glasgow 

Limited 

^7-61  St.  Vincent  Street 

Glasgow,  C.2 

e 
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The  illustration  shown  depicts  one 
of  the  habitats  recently  completed 
at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 


The  display  equipment  housing 
the  Scott  Collection  of  armour 
also  shows  how  good  design  and 
construction  can  be  applied  to  give 
the  greatest  artistic  appearance 
without  detracting  from  the 
historical  content.  Interior 
decoration  in  all  forms.  Mural 
painting  and  marquetry, 
fine  woodwork  and  carving. 

Art  metalwork  cast  and  wrought 
in  all  metals. 


THOMAS  TANNAHILL  &  SON 

OXFORD  STREET.  GLASGOW.  C.5 


e:ci^^vc<ci*\vj 
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SIMPSOIV 

GALLERY 

Fine  Art  Exclusively 

84  ST.  VINCENT  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.2 


Telegrams 
“  Etchings  ” 


Telephone 
Central  2088 


J.  &  R.  EDMISTON 

FINE  A  X  D _ G  £  R  A  L  A  {’ C  T I  EERS 

THE  MART 

7  WEST  NILE  STREET 

GLASGOW 

Also  THE  MART  BRANCH,  22  BATH  STRlTiT,  GLASCtOW 


■••HHhhHGShH'i* 


Telegraphic  .  iddress : 
‘APPRAISE,  GLASC.OW 


Telephones : 

9341  2  Central  and  0619  Douglas 
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Telephone  CITY  67:1  (3  Line*)  Telegrams  M'TEAR.  GLASGO 

Robt.  M‘'Tear  &  Co. 

1 1  . 1  I  lf  l-L'Us:  -- — r= 

Ltd 

j 

.11  1  find  »  ^ - — — 

EST.4BLISHEn  1842  1 

i 

i 

for  soles  of 

Pictures  .  Prints  .  Silver 

Dianioinis  .  Anti(|ues 
oml 

\  aluations 

of  oil  dosses 

! 

! 

j 

1 

1 

.  1 

1  1 

KOYAL  EXCHANGE  SALEROOMS 

ST.  VIXCKXT  1>LACK  ::  ::  GLASGOW 

"^4: V I 
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THE 

GLASGOW 

HERALD 


It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
work!  and  a  newspaper  serves 
many  publics. 

“  Front  page  ”  news — inter¬ 
national  affairs,  domestic 
politics,  the  life  of  men  and 
cities — is  everybody’s  meat. 
But  there  are  the  specialist 
Interests  for  which  the  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  must  also  find 
room — the  trends  and  details 
of  trade  and  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  sport,  and  the  intell¬ 
ectual  recreations  of  music, 
books,  art,  and  the  theatre. 


The  Glasgow  Herald  gives  t 
the  fullest  possible  service  of  ;  = 
news  in  all  its  branches  jij 


an.l  with  it  intelligent  and 

1  1  o  G  n  O'  i-rvmriiiinf 


1844 


1948 


MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

.■n  CTI()X}:hR\,  I  AU’l:R\ 
c~  i  /Kii  LOSS  .'1.S.Sf;,LVOR\ 

CROWN  MALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 

V ALL  AUONS  OF  ALI.  KINDS  OF 
PROPFRIA’ 

invf:niorif:s  and  vallaiions  for 

INSL  RANCH  AND  PROBATH 


The  lar^c  North  Ciallcry  at  98  Sauchichall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  larjjcst  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
T  uesday 


Telepimne :  DOUGLAS  3386  {Private  lixcbangf) 


4« 
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FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD 


SUBURBAN  VILLA 


Watercolour 


By  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A, 
P.R.S.W. 


518  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 


AITKEN  DOTT  &  SON 


26  CASTLE  STREET,  EDINBURGH,  2 


Telegrams  PICTURES  EDINBURGH 


Telephones  22357-32497 


1 . 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


i 


A  superb  pair  of  Antique  Geo.  II  Mahogany  single 
Chairs  with  lovely  carved  backs  and  carved  cabriole  legs. 
Period  Circa  1745. 


An  unusually  small  Antique  17th  Century  Oak  Cupboard. 
Width  3  feet  1 5  inches,  height  3  feet  8  inches. 
Period  Circa  1675. 


56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

398,  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones ;  Telegraphic  Address : 

Aberdeen — 3090,  Glasgow — Douglas  0647,  Braemar — 542  “  Antiques,  Aberdeen  " 


i 
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THE  RED  SCARF 


By  S.  J.  FEPLOE 


IAN 

GALLERIES  > 

Works  by  British  and  Continental  Artists 

156  BUCHANAN  ST.  &  50  WEST  GEORGE  ST.  GLASGOW 

Douglas:  0039 


